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THE DECEITFUL 


SHORT 


“You had forty dollars for it, and you wrote 
it in three days!” 

I knew perfectly well the calculation my 
friend was making, and to forestall her conclu- 
sion, I said hastily that, of course, I could n’t 
write a story every three days, or even every 
week, 

“No, I suppose not,” my friend answered, 
reluctantly giving up that four thousand a 
year. “Some writers do, you know. I have 
seen weeklies which all the year ’round had a 
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short story from the same writer, and some of 
them,” she added, charitably, “were pretty 
good. But I was thinking for you, if even 
every fortnight you could write one, —say 
thirty a year, —that surely would not be hard, 
and it would bring you $1,200; and I won- 
dered why, with such a possibility, you didn’t 
stop teaching, and just give your mind to that. 
It would be so much pleasanter.” 

“I teach to earn my bread and butter. 
writing pays for the sugar on it.” 

“Oh, of course, I understand that you could 
not write steadily and teach, too; but we are 
always reading what a demand there is for 
short stories, and there does seem to be a for- 
tune in them. 


The 


And you write so easily.” 

I groaned in spirit. How did she know how 
easy my writing was? There is a familiar quo- 
tation which characterizes “easy writing” as 
“cussed hard reading,” and the rule works both 
ways in literature. Mine, to my friend, read 
“like talking,” she said, and the little art in the 
facile sentences was invisible to her kind, un- 
critical eyes. She finished, as other friends 
have finished like conversations, with, “If I 
could write as easily as you do, I’d never do 
anything else for a living.” 

One does not like to take even her dearest 
friend into her confidence as to the exact finan- 
cial value of her literary gifts; for, granted 
that she had them, to draw so little per annum 
from them may imply laziness to her. The 
general public may be told with less mortifica- 
tion, for it will make no personal reflections, 
and I offer my experience for the benefit of my 
younger sisters. I am one of the army of 
“little Unknowns.” I began writing in my 
teens, and from‘the first had a certain success ; 
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that is, I was rarely “declined with thanks,” and 
nearly always was paid. The pay was small,— 
$2.50 to $3 per page, — but it kept me in books 
and bon-bons. I have now been writing twelve 
years, and I count on my pen to furnish me al- 
ways two things, my books and my summer out- 
ing. One happy year I made $250, but that was 
owing to unusual luck in short stories. I have 
done biographical articles, essays, literary gos- 
sip, travellers’ letters, and stories, — in brief, all 
such writing as could be done in the intervals of 
school work. I did once, after a temporary loss 
of position, try literature as a staff of life; but 
misfortune marked me for her own from that 
hour; and whereas, in prosperity, I had rarely 
known rejection, in adversity I knew little else. 
Perhaps the uncertainty was a strain which re- 
acted on my work. When my feeling over a 
manuscript was that of the artist over his re- 
jected picture, — “ Well, anyway, I’ve had the 
fun of painting it,’”— when I made my writing 
simply a pleasure and means of culture, it was 
successful. Kut there is, of course, always an 
element of chance in such work, and so, after 
years of what my friends consider success, | 
still earn my living by another trade. 

But it is of the short story I wish to speak, — 
that deceitful short story, which the average 
reader devours in an hour or less, and which he 
When 
poor, we may hope it has been; but if thor- 
oughly good, worthy of our best periodicals, and 
so well paid, it is no such easy performance. 
For the short story is really a condensed novel. 
In the limits of six or eight pages it must have 
some plot, well-defined characters, clever con- 
versation, and a littie description and moraliz- 
ing. 


must be learned for success. 


thinks so quickly and easily written. 


There is an art about it, an art which 
The beginner 
usually straggles; leaves his characters unfin- 
ished and indefinite; for if the puppets are to 
dance but a half hour, what need of the breath 
of lifeinthem? Especially, the crisp, easy con- 
versation, which must at once show character 
and tell the story, bothers him. It is easier to 
make people talk if you have pages and pages 
in which to do it, if you can put in all sorts of 
realistic touches as to manner and attitude, if 
you can give them a question to discuss, as 


Howells and James often do. I have heard 


people wonder over the long-drawn conversa- 
tions of “The Lady of the Aroostook” and 
“Confidence.” I once tried an imitation, and 
found that my people could talk indefinitely, — 
ina certain way. But to get their conversation 
in the limits of a short story, I had afterward to 
cut out the most of their fine sayings; for a 
limitation of two, four, six thousand words is 
called for, and often length is a measure of 
availability. The apprentice must remember 
that, and sometimes, like Sam Weller, “cut it 
short” when he least likes it. I have twice, 
at an editor’s request, “cut” a story to a pre- 
scribed length, and once, at least, it was as hard 
as the first writing. Kind friends, supposing 
the main trouble is lack of a story to tell, often 
offer facts which have fallen under their notice. 
“You might make that into a good story,” they 
say, patronizingly. Alas! It is too long,—or 
too little,—or too utterly commonplace, — or 
too sensational; but to those ignorant of the 
art and limitations of the short story you can 
never make that clear. 

Every one knows that the great novelist 
rarely writes short stories. He 
“motif” 
interest, that heart of the matter, which the 


writer of the short story must develop in such 


keeps his 


for his next book,—that essential 


narrow limits. Master of his art, he will no 
longer carve cherry stones, and so he recom- 
And 


when one reflects that the short story is the 


mends them to the literary apprentice. 


first resource of most young writers, that there 
is an increasing army of them, and yet that 
there are not enough good stories to supply the 
demand, one must find the explanation in the 
difficulty of the performance to a beginner. 

But, again, the profits depend largely on the 
market. I have had all prices, from $5 to $50, 
for stories of nearly the same length, and, as far 
as I could see, not greatly differing in merit. 
It was a question of availability. One weekly 
would give me $40 on receipt of the article ; for 
a story of the same length a good magazine, 


paying on publication, but publishing promptly, 
A leading religious weekly 


would send me $30. 
would accept, print in a year or so, and then 
send $25. Minor magazines and papers would 
give $5 to $10. So that, even if I could have 
written, as my friend reckoned; thirty stories a 
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I could not 
well have brought all my wares to one market, 
and an Unknown cannot set her price. Estab- 
lished periodicals have fixed rates for the gen- 
eral writer. When one writes “by request,” 
they are more liberal, perhaps, and they some- 
times pay largely for a distinguished name; 
but because you hear that Mrs. Hornblower 
got $100 for that ridiculous little story of hers, 
it does not follow that a young Unknown can 
command the same price. 

For the unfortunate who gets her living by a 
weekly story, the “Autocrat” has asked our 
sympathy: ‘Imagine what it is to tell a tale 
that must flow on, flow ever, without pausing ; 
the lover miserable and happy this week, to 
begin miserable again next week, and end as 


year, I could count on no $1,200. 


before ; the villain scowling, plotting, punished, 
to scowl, plot, and get punished again in our 
next; an endless series of woes and blisses, 
into each paragraph of which the forlorn artist 
has to throw all the liveliness, all the emotion, 
all the graces of style she is mistress of, for the 
wages of a maid-of-all-work, and no 
recognition of thanks from anybody than the 


more 


apprentice who sets type for the paper that 
prints her and _ ever-beginning 
That is the practical side of the short 
story as a means of support. 


ever-ending 
stories.” 
As a means of 
pocket-money and a discipline to the young 
writer, a good deal may be said for it. But the 
fact remains that, when well done, it is often 
not paid for as it deserves, and when ill done, it 


is not paid for at all. Emily F. Wheeler. 





WRITING FOR YOUNG 


The first problem, — practically, —in writing 
for young people is to get at them. They are 
surrounded by a double row of censors: the 
editors and manuscript “readers”; then the 
parents and teachers, or other guardians. 


Every editor has his own countersign, made 
up not only from his individual taste, but also 
from the compounded ideas of his particular 


constituency. You cannot be sure of getting 
by him with the same password that might 
admit you freely to some other camp. 

In imaginative and fanciful writing, one peri- 
odical advances a critical standard of literary 
style; encourages quiet delineations of charac- 
ter, with provincial patois, and a strong local 
flavor. This market favors a bit of quaint 
philosophy; a brief, pointed observation of 
Nature,—or human nature; some delicious 
absurdity or droll conceit,— particularly if it 
admits of illustration. But of their kind, these 
must be the best, the very top of the cream, 
in a literary view. A good idea treated in a 
clumsy or long-winded style offered in this 
market has a very poor chance of acceptance. 

Other periodicals seem to prefer a more 
robust sort of fiction for the boys, dealing 


PEOPLE. —I. ACTUAL. 


largely in doughty adventures; and for the 
girls assuming somewhat a didactic tone. This 
appears to some extent a reflection of English 
juvenile literature, which must recognize a more 
distinct difference than there is in this country 
between the reading tastes of boys and girls. 

One popular paper abounds in what might 
be termed circumstantial fiction, in which the 
good young man or young girl becomes disa- 
greeably involved, — during the first part of the 
story, — in a “net-work ” of circumstances, from 
which it is the business of the sequel tri- 
umphantly to extricate him, — or her, —a proper 
moral lesson being skilfully conveyed at the 
same time. 

Yet another young people’s magazine in- 
dulges in that species of literature which depicts 
every prospect as pleasing, and only man as 
vile ; but, of course, in the end vice is punished, 
and virtue rewarded. 

If you will take the pains to examine the 
different juvenile periodicals, you will see that 
they may be arranged to represent an easy 
gradation, in which, as a general thing, the sen- 
sational element increases as the literary stamp 
grows fainter and flatter. That this is not by 
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any means a necessity of the case you will be 
convinced by many exceptions; yet you must 
notice that, as a rule, the periodicals in the 
lower three-quarters of the scale readily sacrifice 
the more delicate literary graces to an effective 
story, a thrilling adventure. 

Study the periodicals themselves, and note 
what they print and what they exclude. You 
will also notice various mechanical peculiari- 
ties, with which it is worth while to become 
familiar. 

In that part, — and it is a very large propor- 
tion, —of young people’s reading which deals 
with fact rather than fiction, the variation ap- 
pears to be in degree rather than of kind. 
They all seem to be set to a certain key taken 
from the spirit of the day: eagerness for infor- 
mation, accomplishment, mastery. To keep up 
with this, the “juveniles” are full of civics; 
of the operation of different governments; the 
management of great institutions; the conduct 
of public affairs; the customs of different na- 
tions and peculiar people; 
enterprises and 
make,” “how to do.” “how to get,” “how to 
become,” this, that, and the other. 

In the best periodicals, these matters are 
discussed by those who are specially qualified 
and have a distinct reputation, or prestige, in 
their own fields. Thus “The Queen’s Navy” 
is treated by a lieutenant in the service; “ Safe 
Sail-Boats for Boys” are described by the 
commodore of the New York Canoe Club; 
“Turkish Childhood” is told about by Hon. 
S. S. Cox; “The Boyhood of Shakespeare,” 
by Prof. W. J. Rolfe; “The Running High- 
Jump ” is explained by the amateur champion; 
Arctic experiences are 
Greely. 

These eminent names carry a guarantee that 
the author knows what he is talking about, — 
that he has something to tell, and a fair pre- 
sumption that he knows how to tell it; for most 
people who have attained any worthy distinction 
are capable of giving a plain, straightforward 
account of their familiar work and experience. 
They come by instinct at the meat of the sub- 
ject, and this is what is wanted. 

This is true of all periodical literature, yet 
pertinent here, because of the common mistake 


describing large 


industries; telling “how to 


related by General 
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that young people never ought to be treated 
like their elders. In certain respects the chips 
show the very same grain as the old block, and, 
within certain lines, are best approached through 
the same methods. There is a certain quality 
of writing which some bright editor has named 
“actuality”; perhaps for young people it might 
be more closely defined as “factuality.” All 
readers, —though they haven’t named _it,— 
hunger and thirst after this quality of writing, 
and every good editor knows it when he gets it, 
as a mouse knows toasted cheese. 

The writer for young people ought to follow 
the shining example of white-robed Charity, 
and begin at home. Take the work or experi- 
ence with which you are most familiar, and 
write about it, —not all around it, but at it; 
pick out its salient angles, and attack them. 
You may not be able to speak with as great 
authority on the general subject as some other 
writer, but there ought to be some particular 
phase to which you have given more special 
attention. For example, in the Century war 
articles, “‘ The Recollections of a Private ” were 
just as readable in their way as the contributions 
of the leading generals. 

If you are a professional writer or newspaper 
man, there ought to be a mine of interesting 
“Our Special Cor- 
respondent,” by Robert Barr, is a story for 
boys that has just the mixture of romance and 
facts that boys want. It is about a boy; but I 
venture to say many girls would enjoy it, and 
am sure I did. ( Whether 
the critics would endorse it or not, I don’t know. 
They are always %, except when they are +, 
so we need n’t consider their preferences.) You 
are not obliged to follow any one else’s suit, but 
make your own lead from the longest you have 
in your hand. 

It is presumed that you have a stock of avail- 


material at your disposal. 


grown-ups, too. I 


able facts of seme sort; if not, you must acquire 
this equipment by observation and experience 
before you can interest young people. If your 
facts are only shells, —if you cannot discern 
any human interest in them,—if you don't 
know how to get at the meat of any subject, 
you have mistaken your vocation; you can’t 
satisfy any reader, old or young. 

Perhaps you have found your market, and can 
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sell all your manuscripts, so that these sug- 
gestions are of no practical value to you. 
then. 


Very 
Your responsibility is increased 
many fold. Having got past the editors and 


well, 


guardians, — having got af the young people, — 

let us in another paper consider your duty as a 

man or woman — as an artist, to them. 
Wolstan Dixey. 





WESTERN 


A new era has begun in Western authorship 
with the organization of the writers of the far 
West into a club for their own advancement 
and benefit. This club, which includes most of 
the strictly literary people of the States of 
Kansas and Missouri (and they form the ex- 
treme Western division of the great literary 
family which exists east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains), is the outgrowth of peculiar circumstances. 

On the plains that stretch back from the 
Mississippi, population is, even after the years 
of emigration, scattered; and the prevailing 
passion of the people is toward money-getting 
rather than toward mental development. Hence it 
comes that /ittérateurs are few and far between. 

The Western writer has had, and yet en- 
dures, many disadvantages; but he possesses 
some compensating favors that will last after 
the disadvantages have been overcome, and 
will make him the most fortunate of the literary 
guild of the Nation. He is unfortunate in 
being the last in the field. His Eastern 
brethren have preémpted many of the best 
positions, and he is left to take his place among 
the outsiders. The chief magazines have, justly 
or unjustly, been accused of favoritism toward 
Eastern authors. At any rate, their pages are 
filled mainly by the writings of those who live 
East of the Alleghanies. The Eastern writers 
are closer together; they can associate with 
one another, and aid one another in their work. 


The Western author is scores, perhaps hun- 


dreds, of miles from a kindred soul, and must, 
with fear and trembling, work out his own salva- 
tion. He is the latest comer to the realm of 
literature. The Eastern and the trans-oceanic 
writers have so long occupied the market that 
he enters almost like an intruder. 


On the other hand, he has some positive 


AUTHORS. 


advantages. If he comes last, he comes with 


an unhackneyed stock. He has a virgin field 
from which to select his subjects and his char- 
acters. He has a peculiar state of society to 
picture, and one that is just now an object of 
to 


whose eyes are turned toward the setting sun, 


considerable interest the Eastern people, 
looking for homes and fortunes for the over- 
flowing population of the older commonwealths. 
If he is discriminated against, that is passing 
away, and he is winning the favor of his judges, 
the editors, and is, too, assisting in the upbuild- 
ing of Western publications, which look with 
particular favor upon the writers of their own 
section. If he is far from fellow-workers, the 
fact adds to his originality. He must study 
Nature and real life; he cannot depend upon 
So, 
perhaps, after all, he is not so badly off as he 
might be. 


suggestions from brethren in the craft. 


Indeed, the present trend of literary 
taste is toward placing him in the front rank of 
the legions who drive the pen. 

With the of 
literature have the authors who have proved 


increase interest in Western 
have at last 
done what their Eastern friends have long a 


They 


their calling taken heart. 
go 
undertaken, —organized themselves into a club, 
which includes in its membership only strictly 
literary people and illustrators of newspapers 
called the “ Western 
Authors and Artists’ Club,” and its first officers 
President, Arthur C. Grissom, 


and magazines. It is 


are as follows: 
Independence, Mo.; vice-presidents, John H. 
Whitson, Hatfield, Kan., John R. Musick, 
Kirksville, Mo., P. Morgan, Garnett, 
Kan., Mrs. M. H. Ford, Independence, Mo.; 
secretary, Mrs. Bell Ball, Kansas City; treas- 
urer, C. H. Pattison, Solomon, Kan.; executive 


Tom 


committee, Charles Moreau Harger, Abilene, 

















Kan., Hattie Child Chrysler, Kansas City, A. 
C. Grissom. 

The club, which starts out under most favora- 
ble auspices, has its next meeting on the first 
Wednesday in February. 

That the organization is taking advanced 
ground upon the literary questions of the day 
is evident from the strong resolution regarding 
international copyright adopted at its first meet- 
ing. It was as follows : — 

Resolved, That the and 


Western Authors 


Artists’ Club demands that the American Con 
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gress shall, as soon as possible, enact an inter- 
national copyright law for the protection of 
American, as well as foreign, authors. 

The organization will make itself felt as a 
factor in advancing Western literature. The 
Western authors have all the “push,” energy, 
and enterprise of the Western land-boomer, 
and vastly more intelligence. It will be strange 
if they cannot more than hold their own in the 
race for literary supremacy which is being so 
eagerly contested. 

Charles Moreau Harger. 





“What shall we do when editors use our 
manuscripts and do not pay for them?” is the 
burden of several queries which have appeared 
from time to time in THE WRITER. When | 
read the first one, I thought, “Poor fellow! 
there’s one scribbler that I can sympathize with 
heartily.” When I read a second and a third, 
the matter began to look serious, for if many 
people suffer this injustice, it is time for some- 
thing to be done about it. 
which had been sent to newspapers accom- 
panied by a note to the effect that they were 
purchasable, if desired, “at the usual cash rates,” 
have often brought me no return except the 
pleasure of seeing them in print; but I resolved 
last spring that I would never again submit 
tamely to such treatment. 
each particular case as a trivial annoyance, 
began to look upon the principle involved as 
one of the greatest importance, which should 
be strongly impressed upon all editors who 
entertain mistaken notions on the subject. 

On the fifteenth of August I sent an article 
to a paper of wide reputation for its literary 
excellence. I had never offered a contribution 
to it before, but I knew that it sometimes paid 
large sums to writers. 


Articles of mine 


Instead of regarding 
I 


My note contained the 
usual phrase concerning cash rates, and I en- 
closed a stamped envelope for the return of the 
effusion, if it should not be “available.” 

The article appeared in the issue of August 
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30 ( occupying a column and a half), but a week 
passed by with no further evidence of apprecia- 
tion, and I realized that an opportunity had 
It did 
not look nearly as easy to do as it had from a 
safer distance, and, instead of moving immedi- 


come to put my resolution into effect. 


ately upon the enemy’s works, I reconnoitred 
by sending the editor a polite note, inclosing 
another stamped envelope, and stating that | 
had sent a paper of such and such a title on the 
fifteenth of August, to be used, if desired, a¢ his 
usual rates,— underscoring these important 
words. I contented myself with inquiring what 
disposition had been made of it. The only 
reply was a marked copy of the issue of August 
30. I waited a few days, to give a chance for 
the expected check to come, and then, having 
no longer any doubt of the editor’s deliberate 
intention not to pay, I wrote to him again, re- 
questing him to remit the price of the article 
With the note went a third 
stamped envelope, though I began to think that 


at his own terms. 


it would be as well to save my stationery and 
postage as much as possible, as I might need 
all I could get before my one-sided correspond- 
ence should end. 
No answer came. After allowing ample time 
for one, I wrote to the president of the publish- 
ing company to which the paper belongs (having 
first obtained his name from the postmaster of 
his city), reciting the facts of the case briefly, 








and adding that it was possible that the fault 
lay with some clerk, but if it did not, it would 
be well for his house to adopt for the future the 
honorable plan of returning copy for which the 
writer had expressed any expectation of pay, 
unless the publishers intended to fill their part 
of the implied contract. Then I said I should 
like an explanation, at least, and called attention 
to the stamped envelope enclosed according to 
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custom. Four days 


received a check. 


later, — October 2,—I 
It was small, and I had 
earned it two or three times over, but it was 
$8 better than nothing, and / had gained my 
point. Hereafter that particular editor will 
exercise some caution about printing articles at 
“usual rates,” especially if (as is not at all 
likely ) they should be signed by 


W. H. Wilcox. 


ACCEPTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


An author receiving the pleasant notification, 
“ Your manuscript is accepted,” is happy in feel- 
ing that his trials with it are now at anend. It 
may be that his article has gone to one of those 
few periodicals that pay upon acceptance. In 
that case, he pockets his check in glad antici- 
pation. Payment is good, but publication is the 
aim of an author’s effort, and to that he now 
looks forward. 

When, however, one, two, three, four, five 
patient years have passed, and he hears no more 
of his article, he yields to the conviction of its 
probable loss to the world, with more or less 
professional philosophy. He is 


not satisfied, 


however. Ifthe child of his brain was dear to 
him, he sometimes revolves the project of buy- 
ing it back; but very, very seldom does his 
hope of the future or his pecuniary estate war- 
rant him in any such luxury. 

It will be said that ordinary caution in the 
use of capital must prevent the purchase of 
manuscripts which the editor cannot finally use. 
To a certain extent, this is true; but the editor, 
in order to produce the best results, must have 
some stock to choose from, and the amount of 
money invested by the best periodicals in manu- 
scripts, accepted and paid for, yet, for various 
reasons, found surplus, is sufficient to cause 
many cases of individual disappointment. Natu- 


rally, the author revolves, somewhat indignantly, 
the question, whether the editor’s contract with 
him was fulfilled by payment only; whether 
publication, also, was not an essential part of it? 

Very many periodicals, however, pay only 


upon publication. When one of these writes» 
“ Your article is accepted, and will be published 
at our earliest convenience,” what may then be 
the author’s calculation upon this source of 
income? It will not be a very definite one in 
many cases. He may get his five, ten, twenty 
dollars within a month, within six months, with- 
in two years, or ten. Let him possess his soul 
in patience. It is no use for him to fume in 
silence. It is worse than useless to express 
impatience to the editor: he has his reasons 
and his own burden of endurance. Nudge his 
elbow ever so gently, and you may speedily find 
your manuscript back in your hand. “But | 
did not want it returned, only published ! ” 


cry, with a gasp. 


you 
Grim silence will probably be 
the only reply. Presently, you will be saying to 
yourself in new enlightenment: “I must make 
my story, my poem, so good that he cannot pass 
it by. That is my only resource.” 

I do not wish to disparage the wisdom of this 
conclusion. It is the best for the author that 
he can reach. But when all has been said for 
the editor’s position, is there not something of 
injustice in it? He has made a promise to the 
ear, and broken it to the hope. Might not a 
little more conscience, a little better application 
of business methods in this direction, enable an 
editor to work off all his accepted manuscripts 
within a term of, at least, three years ? 

Often publication is the writer’s only reward. 
In most cases, he is then entitled to know that 
his article is accepted, and to receive a copy of 


it in print. Once I sent a copy of verses to the 
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editor of a religious weekly, not knowing that 
he did not pay for verse, but enclosing stamps 
for its return, if not of use. Months passed; then 
I was accidentally informed by a friend that the 
verses had been published. I bought a copy of 
them; but not a line of editorial acknowledg- 
ment ever reached me. Surely, this was neither 
Christian nor courteous. Again, having a desire 
to send a well-conducted family weekly to a 
household where there were growing children, 
I wrote yearly brief articles in payment for the 
paper. with return 
postage, and a request for acknowledgment of 
their 


These were accompanied 
acceptance. No such acknowledgment 
was ever vouchsafed ; nor was any copy of the 
paper in which the articles appeared ever sent 
to the author. I could only assume their accept- 
ance from the continuance of the paper to the 
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family in question, to whom I did not care to 
confide my connection with them. The editor, 
doubtless, deemed that continuance acknowl- 
edgment enough. I felt that the accumulation 
of surplus postage alone entitled me, in com- 
mon honesty, to a reply and to copies of the 
papers in which the articles appeared. 

And this brings up another question in regard 
to accepted manuscripts: What becomes of 
the postage for return always sent with them? 
I know one editor, — just one, — who always 
sends back the surplus stamps when a manu- 
This is a small matter, but 


we like conscience in small matters, especially 


script is accepted. 


on the part of editors of religious journals. 
Why should this little tax be imposed upon 
the author’s slender pay ? 

Elizabeth Glover. 


A COWBOY’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Said a cowboy to me: “J don’t like your 
All the 
game fellers dies off at the end, or the sweet 


hearts quit the board, say ‘ Adios,’ 


tales, because they don’t pan out right. 


and go hoof- 
ing it off in different directions ; and you don’t 
never take the trouble to round ‘em up no more. 
That ’s bad. 


is jest too hustlin’ to a reader’s feelings.” 


The sling of that adios business 
Scorning this wild and woolly critic, I said 
he would better go back to his branding-irons 
and corra/,; that he knew nothing. 

Later came to me a letter from an editor. It 
was this :— 

“Your story is well written, but we always 
avoid stories with an unhappy ending. I should 
be pleased to examine a sketch from your pen 
with a different sequel.” 

Then I thought, with tears in my eyes, of the 
cowboy’s words, and I know now that he is 
a prophet; that he understands art; that he 
voices the sentiments of the people. 

Oh, that I had all this past summer been busy 
making my characters’ trousseaux ready, and 
then letting them fall into each other’s arms, 


and marry! They would have been happier 


perhaps), and I had been spared the pain of 


recording such a number of passion-pale part- 
ings. Best of all, maybe I should be richer now! 

Writers, if you wish your manuscripts to 
find a resting-place for the soles of their feet, 
don’t produce so much “adios business.” No 
matter how you love to wander in the hollow 
Caves of Memory, sounding out your pessi- 
mistic wail, don’t do it. Rather lead us to the 
parks, amid the modern costumes, with the band 
playing waltzes: there round up your lovers, 
and head them straight for the preacher. 

On no account permit any of them to break 
file, and lope off to the chaparrals of Memory, — 
and celibacy. 


don’t 


Let the dramatis persone matty ; 
forbid the banns. If they do not want 
to marry, make them! 

However, if you are a misogamist, and will 
not prove recreant to convictions, then you 
must pay for it. 
the 


treasure ad /ibitum in the last chapter. 


Discover a pot of money. 


Connive at betrothed’s finding buried 
That 
is just as well as being married, if not better. 

In a case like this, too, you can, without har- 


rowing anybody’s heart, separate two souls with 





but a single thought. First halve the cash, — 
equally, or else a tragedy might spring up in 
spite of you. If the cowboy’s phraseology has 
crept into this message, | beg the fastidious 


While, doubtless, there have been wives of lit- 
erary men who have proved “ lead to their feet,” 
is it not true that there have been many more who 
were to their husbands theircomfortand their stay? 

All depends on the choice; as Moore said of 
Byron’s marriage, “ The fault was in Byron’s 
choice.” In marrying, the poet never thought 
whether the woman he chose would be a suita- 
ble wife for one of his peculiar ideas. He 
should have married a woman who was willing 
to forgive and forget, and whose pride in his 
genius was so great as to absorb all other 
considerations. A woman will forgive a great 
deal in a man of whom she is proud. 

Says Byron: “ I have prejudices about women. 
I do not like to see them eat. I do not like to 
be interrupted when I am writing. Lady Byron 
did not attend to these whims of mine.” These 
were great faults, no doubt, but pardonable; at 
all events, they are not unusual, for women will 
eat though men complain; and all women do 
not know that it is very annoying to be inter- 
rupted when writing. Lady Byron may have 
been cold and unsympathizing, but can we 
wonder that her heart turned to ice when she 
received the answer to her question, “ Byron, 
am I in your way?” “ Damnably so,” was the 
terrible reply. There are women who would 
forgive even a speech like this, but Lady Byron 
was evidently not one of that kind. When 
Mrs. Jameson was asked what struck her the 
most in Lady Byron’s character, she answered, 
“ Her implacability.” With a different mother 
and a different wife, Byron might have been a 
different man. He did not choose his mother, 
but he did choose his wife, and not from 
motives of love, either. Evidently, as Moore 
said, “ the fault was in his choice.” 

What happiness could Milton, with his 
grave, studious habits, have expected when he 
married a giddy, foolish girl? Or Rousseau be- 
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reader’s pardon; but I repeat earnestly that 
inspired vernacular: Spare the game fellows, 
and corra/ all the spooney couples. 

Annie West. 


coming wedded to an illiterate woman? Or 
Moliére taking from the theatre for a wife a 
girl who could not possibly prove congenial. 
The fault was in their choice. 

Shelley’s second wife was a most fortunate 
choice. The strongest bond of sympathy and 
affection existed between the married pair. 
Who that ever read Mary Shelley’s letters can 
forget her pathetic wailing over her dead hus- 
band, — soul of her very soul? She yearned 
for him and his companionship every hour of 
her life ; and the only comfort that came to her in 
her desolation was that she had made him happy. 

Wordsworth had a most congenial and loving 
wife, who was a “ phantom of delight” to him. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly had a wife who bestowed 
complete happiness upon the poet, and to whom 
he wrote a sonnet on her birthday every year. 
Barry Cornwall had a most congenial wife. It 
was said of him that he was willing to shut out 
the whole world, if he could have her beside 
him. Laman Blanchard’s wife was so necessary 
to his happiness that he would not live without 
her, and killed himself. Both Lamartine and 
John Stuart Mill had wives who were per- 
fectly congenial. All of these men were fortu- 
nate in their choice. 

What a picture Klopstock’s wife draws of the 
sympathy she gave her husband in his pursuits. 
In a letter to Richardson she says: “It will be 
a delightful occupation for me to make you 
more acquainted with my husband’s poem. 
Nobody can do it better than I, who am always 
present at the birth of the young verses. We 
are always in the same room, I with my little 
work, still, only regarding my husband’s sweet 
face, which is so venerable at that time with 
tears of devotion and all the solemnity of the 
subject; my husband reading me his young 
verses, and suffering my criticisms.” 

Lord Beaconsfield’s wife made him very 
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happy. He dedicated his novel “Sibyl” to 
her, in the most appreciative words. He says: 
“]T would inscribe these volumes to one whose 
noble spirit and gentle nature ever prompt her 
to sympathize with the suffering ; to one whose 
sweet voice has often encouraged, and whose 
taste and judgment have ever guided these 
pages, the most severe of critics, but a perfect 
wife.” Though she was so much older than 
her husband, his happiness justified his choice. 

Dr. Johnson’s wife rendered him very happy, 
and he never ceased to miss her and to mourn 
her. In some of her books he wrote: “This is 
dear Letty’s book.” 

Lover had two wives, each of whom in turn 
made him happy. The first, it has been said, 
helped him up the steep, and cheered him on 
the way; the second comforted and consoled 
him in his decline. 

S. C. Hall wrote a letter to his wife on her 
every birthday. In the last letter he wrote 
before she died he says: “ You have been to me 
a guide, a counsellor, a comforter, a friend, a 


wife, — ever true, faithful, fond, devoted; my 
helper in many ways, my encourager, and 
stimulator in all that was right, the same con- 
soler in sunshine and in storm; lessening every 
trouble, augmenting every pleasure.” What a 
crown of rejoicing must have 
proved to her! 


such a letter 
Godwin testifies to his happiness when 
married to Mary Wollstonecraft. Guizot and 
his wife were very happily married; so were 
William and Mary Howitt, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. 

There are more beads than we can tell in 
this rosary of happiness; more gentle spirits 
ministering to the welfare of genius than there 
are unkind, unsympathetic souls tormenting. 
All depends on the choice. If we pluck a 
nettle, we must expect to be stung. There are 
some women who are more keenly alive to the 
merits of a cook book than they are to the 
most splendid flights of poetry; and these are 
not the women for poets to marry. 


E. B. Cheesborough. 





COUNTRY AND CITY JOURNALISM. 


I presume that if I were a locomotive en- 
gineer, I should aim to have the control in my 
working hours of a fast express train, —the 
limited, — a train that would be the talk of the 
world for its speed and the wonderful, clock- 
like character of its movements. If I were the 
Captain of an ocean steamer, I presume I should 
aspire to be the controller of the destinies of an 
Atlantic racer,—to be the commodore of the 
fleet of any one of the best lines that have for 
one of their objects the reduction of the time 
between Queenstown and New York. As Iam 
a newspaper publisher and editor, I should like 
to own a controlling interest in the Mew York 
Herald, or World, or Sun, or, better still, in 
the Zimes, for | am a mugwump in politics. 
But mere desire, even when coupled with abil- 
ity, will not bring ownership of a great news- 
paper; and if even I had the ability as well as 
the desire, it would be necessary for me to have 
something more. Cash is absolutely necessary 


before there can come the possession of a great 
newspaper, or a great periodical that is nota 
newspaper. As my earthly belongings are 
worth in cool cash less than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it will be readily seen that it is of 
no use for me to aspire to the ownership of any 
great literary periodical. 

There is a great army of writers in this 
country in my fix; but all do not take the 
view of the matter that I do. I came to the 
conclusion years ago that it was better to be a 
big bird in a small pie than to be lost in a big 
pie. In other words, that it is better for a man 
of my temperament, at least, to own and direct 
a small paper, and amount to something in a 
small community, than to be lost in a big city. 
Here, if I do any good work, I get the credit for 
it; if I were in the employ of a large paper and 
wrote an editorial that was well regarded by 
the public, the editor would get the credit of it, 
and not I. A literary man in the employ of a 
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large newspaper has to sacrifice himself for the 
good of the paper for which he works. His 
individuality is lost in the capacious maw of 
the paper. The paper, and its editor, and its 
publisher get the glory that rightfully belongs 
to the writers. Perhaps this is as it should be. 
Perhaps the writers are satisfied with this state 
of things. When I was in the employ of a 
metropolitan newspaper I was not foolish 
enough to make any objection to the state of 
things I have described. I knew that when I 
got tired I could get out. 

The country editor is the butt for the ridicule 
of a good many of the smart writers of the day. 
But the country editor can afford to be ridiculed. 
There is no department of newspaper work in 
which there is so great, and immediate, and 
satisfactory a reward as in that ot the success- 
ful country editor, provided he is also the owner 
of his paper. Here he can find scope for just as 
much literary finish and just as much business 
ability as he cares, or is able, to exercise. 
his good work he gets the credit. 


For 
The financial 


reward is his also. If he strikes a vein for the 
exercise of his literary talents that cannot be 
very well worked in his own paper, the world is 
open to him. He can find plenty of papers pub- 
lished in the large cities that are ready to publish 
articles that are good, on any subject under 
heaven. He need not rust. There is an abun- 
dance of material on which he can write, and 
there is a never-failing demand for good reading 
matter. 

The country editor has a unique position in 
this world, which, to my mind, is far preferable 
to that of the employee of a city paper. He is 
as big politically as he cares to be. He need 
not be the victim of the cord-wood and the 
prize-pumpkin subscriber, unless he desires to 
be. Life is what he makes it. He can control 
circumstances in a way that would never be 
possible to him if he were the victim of the 
whims of some arbitrary city editor, who may 
treat his men as mere pieces of machinery, that 
must be sacrificed, if need be, for the good of 
the central machine. R. M. Tuttle. 





COUNTRY WEEKLIES AND SUCCESS. 


Are you interested in country journalism? If 
you are, I hope this article may prove helpful. 
A contributor to THE WRITER has spoken of 
“A Revolution in Journalism,” and, incident- 
ally, of the likelihood that the big city daily 
will crowd the country weekly to the wall. I 
want to speak from the. point of view of a prac- 
tical printer, who for a dozen years has been 
doing country newspaper work, and furnishing 
correspondence for daily papers. I hope this 
article may show how some country papers can 
improve, and if ft also shows that there is gen- 
uine work for the country weeklies to do, it may, 
incidentally, demonstrate that there is not much 
probability of their going to the wall. In my 
judgment, the right country weekly is going to 
grow better, and remain, as it is to-day, an im- 
portant factor in the life of the community. 

What must it do and have, in order to suc- 
ceed? It must have an independent, fearless 


manager, endowed with tact, and blessed with 
good physical health. He must be fearless, 
that he may strike whenever he sees a wrong, a 
fraud, or asham. He must have tact, because 
wrongs are not righted in a day, reforms come 
gradually, and are not always achieved by the 
pouring out of rhetoric. He must be blessed 
with good health, that patiently, steadily, and 
pleasantly he may fight for the right, — and for 
a good bank account as well. 

Ample capital must be at the manager’s com- 
mand. It is the lack of this that works many 
unwise country editors to death, and causes the 
local columns to chronicle the whitewashing of 
fences, instead of furnishing rich and toothsome 
news. “How so?” youask. Because you are 
pulling a hand press, working in the job room, 
tinkering with an old engine, when you ought to 
be using the brains God has given you, — and 
if you haven't brains, for Heaven’s sake, let 
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country newspapers alone,—when you ought 
to be scouring your field for news, and dressing 
it in such piquant shape that your readers will 
rise up and call you blessed, instead of saying, 
“ Nothing in that confounded old sheet again 
this week.” 

“ Ah,” you say, “but how can | 
capital?” 

Well, you must have a character, to start 
with. Men with money won't loan it to anyone 
who hangs around a beer shop, disputing with 
every loafer about the tariff. 
cent what your paper is earning. Then make a 
close estimate, that you yourself understand, 
and can thoroughly explain in a convincing way, 


get ample 


Find out to a 


of the amount your sheet can earn with better 
facilities. Then put on your best clothes, have 
your digestive organs in good shape, and go 
a-fishing —for a man with money, or for one 
whose name on the back of a note brings money. 
Such a man can be found in every community. 

To be a successful manager, you must have 
Hundreds 
of country editors are groping around to-day 


a keen journalistic nose for news. 


for petty, insignificant scraps like “ Our stage- 
driver has a new pair of mittens,” when several 
thousand people are really looking to them for 
something valuable. Townsend says that years 
ago he made it a habit to ask, “ What are the 
people thinking about to-day ?” 
in your mental diary, and work on it. 


Put that down 
Find out 
what they are thinking about, and tell your read- 
ers all about it. If they are especially busy, 
give them something that they must think and 
talk about. 
rule, “Get all the news, and then make a big 


The late James Gordon Bennett’s 


fuss about it,” isn’t the highest rule of journal- 
ism, perhaps, but it is one that a good many 
country papers could follow with profit. Put 
color and individuality into your work. Study 
your field thoroughly. You must beat the city 
reporter who is covering your field for some 
daily. Scrape it with a fine-tooth comb for 
news, instead of trying to soak up surface water 
with a sponge. 

I have n’t space to discuss questions of finan- 
cial policy in detail, but my experience has 
shown me that it does not pay to trust 1,000 or 
10,000 subscribers. If your paper has life blood 
in its veins, your subscribers will pay “cash in 
make If it hasn’t, 
trusting them for one or for ten years only puts 


advance,” if you them. 
a majority of them on the road to beating you 
out of your dues, or giving you cold comfort in 
the shape of spongy turnips, windfall apples, or 
wormy “ shagbarks.” 

To sum up, you must give your readers a 
sheet that is typographically a beauty, — city 
papers with a large edition, with all their money, 
can’t do this; your paper must be out promptly 
on time; its news and editorial columns must 
show that you have brains and know how to use 
them; its advertising columns must be filled, — 
not patronized; you must know your field and 
what classes you are aiming for; you must 
strive for something higher than mere money- 
making; and you can’t work more than a 
malaria, 
— which with country editors too often means 


nothing more than over-work 


dozen hours a day without having 


and _ whiskey- 
drinking. 
Walter S. Carson. 





COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 


When we are thinking of the great city 
papers, and of the influence they exert, 
we are apt to overlook the important place 
occupied by the country newspaper, — the local 
newsgatherer of our villages and small cities. 
It has come to be a habit in some circles 
to look on the life of a country editor as thrown 
away, or, at best, only partially successful. 


Of the things that make the village paper 
seem an undesirable field for work, perhaps 
the chief is lack of circulation, and “a conse- 
quent reducing of one’s powers to the level of 
the circulation,” as one writer has said. True, 
lack of circulation is a drawback in more ways 
than one, but it is no excuse for theewithhold- 
ing of one’s powers in the make-up of the paver. 





People who live in the country have minds just 
the same as those who live in a city; and we 
have every reason to suppose that they appre- 
ciate a good thing when they see it, just as 
their city cousins do. If they do not, why do 
live, breezy country papers always have so 
much larger circulation than those that are 
sleepy, and merel: give the news without com- 
ment? The American public admires pugnacity, 
whether they see it in a prize-fighter, or a great 
city daily, or a country weekly. The people 
like a paper that is no respecter of persons, 
but hits right and left, and they often desire 
the petty personalities which it is wrong for 
any paper to print. Bold opinions, boldly ad- 
vocated, always attract appreciative audiences, 
and the more of this quality of boldness a 
country editor possesses, the larger will his 
paper’s circulation be. 

Young men who are just entering journalism, 
from college, perhaps, are apt to want to conquer 
the whole world at one fell swoop. They feel 
the power within them which will speedily set 
all humanity right. It generally takes about a 
week to get this spread-eagle combination out 
ofanewman. Nearlyall of these young fellows 
have more or less ability; but a young man is 
apt to want to spread over too much space, and, 
as a natural consequence, the mixture is ex- 
tremely thin, —so thin, in fact, that a majority 
of readers care very little for the wishy-washy 
matter served up to them by such men. A 
young man needs to concentrate his energies 
and his talents, and to work in some special 
direction. Very few have the talent which will 
enable them to handle successfully a variety of 
subjects. Perhaps this is why so many fail in 
journalism, — they try to accomplish too much, 
and succeed in doing nothing at all. 

Country journalism now offers far greater 
inducements than city journalism to the young 
man of ordinary ability. Usually the weekly 
paper has a job office uttached to it, and the 
income from the paper and the job work enables 
the editor to live in comparative affluence, and 
that, too, with the consciousness of being his 
Own master, which to most Americans is an 
important consideration. His work demands a 
constant attention to business details, and an 
ever-present strife for the freshest and best 
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matter, a large part of which is culled from 
exchanges from all over the land. Inasmuch 
as the paper is made up largely of “clipped ” 
matter, it needs the faculties of a good selector, 
rather than those of a writer, though both are 
useful. 

I have in mind one local weekly which is a 
good model for any to build upon. The editor 
is sometimes a trifle too sharp, perhaps, but the 
circulation of the paper has increased under his 
management from I,500 to 2,500 in a short time. 


His paper is clean, bright, newsy, “the organ 
of no sect or party,” and has the best staff of 
local correspondents to be found in the county, 


—some of them being men of superior educa- 
tion and talent. Such organization always pays, 
and the rapidly-increasing subscription list of 
this paper proves that the people appreciate 
good work, even if they do live in the country. 

This paper has a circulation of about 2,500 
copies, which, reckoned on the usual basis, gives 
it some 12,000 readers. It circulates, more or 
less, in thirty-five towns, in some of them being 
found in eight out of every ten houses visited. 
Is this a narrow circle in which to develop the 
powers of the mind, and to use them for the 
advantage of all humanity? An editor who 
has such an army of readers can well afford to 
put his best work into all he does, assured that 
his work will live after him, and exert an in- 
fluence for good or evil long after he has 
mouldered to dust. 

It may seem small to the young man just 
from his studies, filled with grand aspirations, 
and a desire to make the most possible of him- 
self; it may seem small to confine himself 
within the limits of a country weekly’s prov- 
ince, but really in this sphere the prizes are to 
be won which are most worth the effort required 
to attain them. It is here that the young man 
can live like an independent citizen, accountable 
to no man but himself, with an income sufficient 
to enable him to support himself and family 
in comfort, and the consciousness that all the 
people around him look up to him as a leader 
in all movements, whether of an ethical, relig- 
ious, literary, or political nature. Here he can 
expand and become a full man, and leave an 
influence behind him which shall last until time 
itself has an end. B. H. Allbee. 
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VoL. II. 


DECEMBER, 1888. No. 12. 
“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted. 


Friends of THE WRITER can help the maga- 
zine by remembering to mention it in their 
letters when they write to advertisers. 


Several subscribers have called attention to 
the misspelling of the word “calendered” in 
the article “To Author-Publishers” in the 
October WRITER. 


Look at the printed address label on your 
magazine. 
postal card to the publisher, and the mistake 
will be at once corrected. 


If there is anything wrong, send a 


The useful article contributed to THE 
WRITER this month by Wolstan Dixey, editor 
of 7reasure-Trove, on “Writing for Young 
People — Actual,” will be followed next month 
by a second contribution, entitled “Writing 
for Young People — Ideal.” 


One of the new subscribers for THE WRITER 


writes: “ My struggles to bring a long story 
within proper limits have been severe, and I 
need advice and sympathy.” A good many 
people in this country can give him the sympa- 
thy desired, if not the necessary advice. 

A good many subscriptions for THE WRITER 
expire with the number for December. ‘Those 
who wish to continue taking the magazine will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by sending in 
their renewals promptly. If any wish to dis- 
continue, they should notify the publisher by 
postal card to take their names off the list. 
Under the present arrangement, the magazine is 
sent to subscribers until an order to stop it is 
received. 

Judging by the number of letters received, 
the department of “ Queries” in THE WRITER 
seems to be one of the most popular features of 
It is utterly impossible for the 
editor to keep up with his correspondents, in the 
All “ Queries ” 
however, in turn, 
Meanwhile, the editor 
asks his correspondents to be as patient as 


the magazine. 


limited space at his command. 


will be answered, and as 


speedily as possible. 
they can. 


THE WRITER ends its second volume with a 
large and constantly-growing subscription list, 
The 


number of subscribers who have discontinued 


and its prospects now are very bright. 


taking the magazine is remarkably small, and 
the letters that are received daily show a very 
friendly feeling on the part of its readers toward 
the magazine. 
THE WRITER not to promise, but to perform, 


It has always been the rule of 


and it has no special promises to make for 
1559. 


effort will be made during the coming year to 


Its conductor has only to say that every 


keep the magazine up to its standard in the 
past, and to make it better and better, if possi- 
ble, with every succeeding month. 

A title-page and a carefully prepared index to 
Volume II. of THE WRITER will be sent out 
with the January number of the magazine. The 
second bound volume will be ready for delivery 
by December 20, and orders for it may be sent 


in at any time. The book will be substantially 
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bound in cloth, with gilt lettering on back and 
sides, and the price will be $1.50, post-paid. 
As the edition of THE WRITER for October 
was exhausted soon after publication, unbound 
sets for 1888 can no longer be supplied. Single 
copies of any of the numbers, excepting that 
for October, may be had for the present at ten 
cents each. Subscribers who may wish to 
complete their files should send in their orders 
without delay. Unbound sets of the first volume 
of THE WRITER cannot be supplied. Volume 
I., bound in cloth, uniform with Volume II., 
will be sent, post-paid, for $1.50. 


PROSPECTS OF “THE AUTHOR.” 


Many subscriptions for the new magazine, 
THE AUTHOR, which was announced in the 
last number of THE WRITER, have been re- 
ceived, and if enough more encouragement 
is given during the present month, the first 
number of THE AUTHOR will be published 
January 15, 1889. - Those who are interested in 
the enterprise are requested to send in their 
subscriptions at once. The new magazine will 
be quite as interesting and helpful as THE 
WRITER, and it is hoped that the greater num- 
ber of the subscribers for the present magazine 
will become subscribers for THE AUTHOR as 
well. The two magazines together will cover 
completely every department of literary work, 
and the aim of their publisher will be to make 
them indispensable to all who write. 

For the benefit of those who may not have 
read the announcement in the November num- 
ber, it may be said again that THE AUTHOR 
will be a companion magazine to THE WRITER, 
issued on the fifteenth of every month. It will 
admit both original and selected matter of in- 
terest and value to those who write, and one of 
its special aims will be to reprint condensed 
extracts from the articles of interest to literary 
workers that are published in the periodicals of 
the world. It will also devote special attention 
to the department of literary news and notes. 

The price of THE AUTHOR will be one dollar 
for twelve numbers. All subscriptions must 
be for one year, and must begin with the num- 
ber for January 15, 1889. Those who intend 
to become subscribers will confer a favor upon 


the publisher if they will send in their names 
before January 1. 





> 


HOW TO SEW A PAPER. 


The pleasure of reading a paper like Harfer’s 
Weekly, or any other of the sixteen-page papers, 
is greatly increased if the sheet is sewed and 
the leaves cut; but a great many do not sew 
their papers, and not one person in fifty really 
knows how to do the work in the proper way. 
People generally seem to think that paper should 
be sewed like cloth,—the more the better, — 
while the reverse is nearer the truth. 

Turn to the margin between the eighth and 
ninth pages of the sheet. Sew through the 
leaves at a point about an inch above the mid- 
dle, measuring from top to bottom of the paper. 
Sew back at a point two or three inches above. 
Now sew out at a point two or three inches 
below where you first sewed through. Now 
sew back through the hole through which you 
first sewed. This brings the two ends of the 
cord together. Tie them across that portion 
of the cord that extends from the upper hole to 
the lower one. 

Never make more than these two stitches, no 
Soft 
cotton cord, such as is used by all merchants to 
tie up goods, is better than thread, as it does 
not cut the paper like thread. It 
have the sewing a little above the middle of 
the paper, and the stitches should not be longer 
than those described. 

A paper sewed in this way will stand more 
handling and rough usage than it will if sewed 
or fastened by any other method ever invented. 

Ff. H. Kob. 


matter how large the paper may be. 


is best to 


> 


LITERARY THIEVES. 


Why should nota journal like THE WRITER, 
—a professional periodical, — be willing to pro- 
vide a black list of manuscript pirates, as do 
journals in other trades regarding their delin- 
quents? For example, a dealer in sewing 
machines fails to pay up his notes; 
the trade is notified that he is not in good 
standing, and others are protected from further 
loss. Yet, in our business, the best advice 
you seem to give is: “Be silent, suffer, and 


instantly 








don’t you trust him again.” Why not warn my 
neighbor also? 

I was once caught by a thief of an editor, and 
wrote to Zhe Critic to ask his standing. Instead 
of publishing my letter, the editor sent me a re- 
ply saying merely that complaints had been re- 
ceived similar tomine. Now Zhe Critic was then 
our only important trade journal. Why should 
it feel justified in standing aside and watching 
this skin game going on among its own con- 
stituents without a word of rebuke? When a 
manufacturer is opening dealings with a new 
customer, he goes to “ Bradstreet,” and is told 
all the circumstances of the case, whether the 
man is good pay, slow pay, or good though 
slow; and if he is a beat, there is no hesitation 
on the part of the agency in so saying, and 
nipping a swindle in the bud. Why should a 
writer, on the other hand, be compelled to “ go 
it blind”? 


standard magazines are sound, but he cannot 


He knows, of course, that the four 


live on them alone; he must try others, and a 
stolen article is a destroyed one, maliciously 
destroyed at that, since it cannot be rewritten 
and offered elsewhere when once in print in the 
columns of the thief. Fohn Preston True. 


> 


QUERIES. 





[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 





I printed a poem written by myself in a 
journal which I published some years ago. | 
afterward sold the journal, including my stock 
of back numbers. Occasion now occurs in 
which I wish to use the poem in connection 
with a prose article. Have I not a right to use 
it without getting permission of the present 
publishers? Or did the sale of the magazine 
imply an unconditional transfer of proprietor- 
ship in the matter contained in the back num- 
bers? S. L. W. 


[ The transfer of ownership in a copyrighted 
publication necessarily implies the transfer of 
ownership in any article copyrighted in it. If 
the publication is not copyrighted, anybody may 
use anything which it contains. Permission to 
use a poem in the way described could gener- 
ally be readily obtained. If the 


poem were 
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used without special permission, and due credit 
were given, no reasonable publisher would ob- 
ject. — W. H. H. ] 

May a writer expect a gratuitous copy of a 
periodical containing an article of his, if the 
article is paid for? Under this circumstance, 
can he properly ask for such acopy?  C. A. 

[ Many editors send to each contributor a 
complimentary copy of the periodical contain- 
ing his article, but many others do not take 
the necessary trouble. In most cases, if a con- 
tributor were to ask for a copy of the periodi- 
cal in question, he would get it, whether his arti- 
cle was paid for or not.— w. H. H.] 


(1.) Howcan one obtain work as a reviewer? 
I should greatly like to do work of that sort, 
but do not know how to set about finding it. 

(2.) Ifan article or story must appear in a 
given number of a monthly magazine, — say, 
the Christmas number, — how late can it be 
sent, to be in time? 

(3.) Is it best, as a rule, to address editors 
by name, or as “ Editor 7ke————”? And is 
it likely to prejudice an editor against a manu- 
script if it is sent him without any sort of “ note 
of transmission”? 

(4-) Would a story of 10,000 words be re- 
garded by most magazines as too long? 

Cc. P. S. 

So many people want to get positions 
as reviewers that such positions are hard to 
get. The only way is to make application to 
editor after editor, accompanying the application 
by specimens of work, until an opening is found. 
Generally, an applicant would have little chance 
of success. 





ee 


{ 2.) 


All of the larger magazines make up 
each issue months in advance, reserving space 
for one or two timely articles, to give the maga- 
zine a fresh appearance. A Christmas story 
intended for publication in 1889 should be sent 
in now, and even if sent at once, it may have 
to wait until 1890. The smaller periodicals, of 
course, are not made up so far ahead, but even 
for these a contribution for a special issue 
should be sent in at least two months before- 
hand. 

(3.) It is best to send a brief letter with 
your contribution, and to address it simply, 
“Editor Zhe Century,” for instance. If you 


happen to know the editor’s name, leave it out 
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of the address,— unless, of course, you have 
had personal correspondence with him before. 

(4.) A-story of 10,000 words is too long for 
a magazine, and not long enough for a book. 
A page of Scribner's Magazine, for instance, 
contains about eight hundred words. 
of 10,000 words 


A story 
would fill more than twelve 
pages, and, unless the story were especially 
good, or the author especially famous, the 
editor would feel that he could not spare the 
space. The ordinary magazine story does not 


contain more than 6,000 or 7,000 words. — 


Please give me the. address and price of 
Literature and The Literary World. Are they 
weeklies or monthlies ? is %. 

[ Literature is published weekly by John B. 
Alden, New York City, and the price is three 
The 
Literary World is published fortnightly by E. 
H. Hames & Co., Boston, and costs ten cents a 
number, or two dollars a year. — w. H. H.] 


cents a number, or one dollar a year. 


On page 215 of THE WRITER for September 
is an allusion to Mr. Derby’s “interesting 
book.” Please give the title of the book. 

H. W. R. 

[ The book is “ Fifty Years Among Authors, 
Books, and Publishers,” by J. C. Derby, pub- 
lished by G. W. Carleton, New York, in 1884. 
—W. H. H.] 


Please inform me through THE WRITER 
who is the secretary of the United Typothete 
of America, and what is his address? A. B. 

[ The corresponding secretary of the associa- 
tion is Everett Waddey, Richmond, Va. The 
recording secretary is William Johnston, Chica- 
go, Ill.,and Mr. McNally, of Rand, McNally, 
& Co., Chicago, is president. — w. H. H. ] 


Is it best for a contributor to name his own 
price for an article when offering it? May one 
not sometimes err from ignorance of the correct 
standard, or of the particular rates given by 
special publications ? S. A. K. M. 


[It is better for a writer not to set a price 
upon an article when offering it to an editor. 


The best way is to offer the contribution “at 
regular rates.” — W. H. H.] 


(1.) Should the pages of a manuscript be 
fastened together, and how? 

(2.) When stamps to any amount are sent 
for possible return of manuscripts, and the 
manuscripts are accepted, should the editor 
retain the stamps ? 

(3.) Is it good golden-rule practice for 
manuscripts to be returned marked or marred 
in an editorial office, or cross folded, so they 
cannot be sent out again without copying or 
showing that they have been once rejected? 

G. 

[(1.) Itis better that the pages of a manu- 
script should not be fastened together in any 
way. All the sheets of a manuscript should be 
of the same size, and they should be numbered 
carefully. If two manuscripts are sent in one 
envelope, it is well to number the sheets of one 
“ A-1,” “ A-2,” etc., and of the other “ B-1,” 
“ B-2,” In reading manuscripts editors 
find it most convenient to slip each sheet, as it 
is finished, at the bottom of the package. 

(2.) Asa matter of justice, an editor should 
always return to a contributor any enclosed 
stamps that are not used. 


etc. 


As a matter of fact, 
editors seldom do,— mainly because it takes 
so much trouble to keep track of such things. 
(3.) Ifthe author encloses a self-addressed 
envelope of proper size, the editor will gladly use 
it instead of using an office envelope, which 
may not be of the right shape to “take ” the 
manuscript folced in the original creases. Only 
careless editors mark or deface manuscripts 


that have not been accepted. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) When books are sent to a journal for 
review, is it necessary to indicate that they are 
for review? If so, how is it done? 

(2.) In making book copy, how is the posi- 
tion of cuts indicated? 

(3-) In making book copy, when it is de- 
sired to refer to a certain cut, how do you 
indicate that the number of page and number 
of cut are to be afterward inserted ? M. D. 

[(1.) It is customary to mark books sent to 
editors for review “ Editorial Copy,” or “ For 
Review.” Publishers generally use printed 
address labels, saying that the book enclosed is 
sent for review, and asking the editor to send a 
marked-copy of his paper containing notice. 


(2.) In making book copy bracketed spaces 
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are left where cuts are to be inserted, and the 
words “ Here cut” are written in, with the title of 
the picture, if possible. In the galley proofs the 
places are marked by turned rules. When the 
pages are made up, the cuts are put as nearly 
as possible in the places indicated, the neces- 
sary number of lines being “run over,” if the 
cut is not wide enough to fill the full measure 
of the page. 

(3-) If you want to refer, for instance, to 
diagram xii. on page 113 of the printed book, 
you write in copy, “diagram 000 on page 000,” 
and fill in the figures after the pages have been 
made up, and you know just where the cuts will 
come. — W. H. H. | 


(1.) Suppose a writer offers to a comic 
paper (or any periodical ) jokes, witty sayings, 
humorous verses, etc., which are declined, and 
yet he sees those identical ideas, with a few 
words changed, published in the same periodi- 
cal that had declined them, how could there be 
any redress? 

(2.) Are not such contributions the property 
of their author while in manuscript as much as 
if they had been copyrighted and published ? 

(3.) Years ago I wrote and published a 
book, of a character that I supposed would 
debar it from any extensive audience, and, con- 
sequently, I did not think it worth while to get 
it copyrighted; yet I find that a publisher of 
one of the cheap “libraries ” in New York has 
brought it out in ten-cent form, and it probably 
has a large sale. Though cut down a little, 
every sentence was originated by me. So far, 
of course, I could blame only myself; but the 
beauty of, the transaction shows in high relief 
when I see another writer’s name attached to 
the book. I have not even sent a letter of pro- 
test to the publishers, who may not know of the 
fraud. The question is, ought I to expose the 
brass-faced copyist who has signed his name to 
the work, and who also claims authorship of 
other books? Of course, exposure could not 
benefit me, but should it be made in the interest 
of reputable authorship generally? Let authors, 
by the way, consider that anything worth issuing 
at all is worth having copyrighted. J. H. E. w. 


[(1.) No reputable paper will work over 
ideas taken from rejected manuscripts. If any 
editor should be mean enough to steal in such a 
way, the injured author would be practically 
helpless. It would be hard to prove, in the 
first place, that the printed paragraph was 
stolen. The same idea often suggests itself to 
several people at about the same time, and re- 
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markable coincidences of this kind, where theft 
is altogether impossible, are not uncommon. 
All editors have noticed this; and as in law a 
man is regarded as innocent until he is proven 
to be guilty, so it is fair to assume that a para- 
graph printed as original is original, unless it 
can be proven that it was stolen from some 
unlucky contributor to the paper in which it is 
published. 

(2.) Of course, no one has a legal right to 
make any use whatever of unpublished manu- 
script, without the permission of the author. 

(3.) Itis fair to assume that the publisher 
of the book in question has been deceived or 
misled regarding its authorship. He should be 
informed of the facts, and if he does not make 
the corrections in the title-page that common 
justice requires, the facts in the case should be 
brought to public notice. — w. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly inform me whether the name 
of the author of “ A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip,” 
reviewed in your columns in your August num- 
ber, is known? os. 


[The author of “A _ Bachelor’s Wedding 
Trip” is Charles Pomeroy Sherman, a lawyer, 
of Philadelphia, and a bachelor.—w. H. H.] 


I wish to enter my protest against your an- 
swer to the question concerning “I feel bad,” 
and “I feel badly.” I believe the weight of 
authority is decidedly in favor of the first 
expression. You have no right to limit the 
meaning of “bad” to “wicked.” The word 
may describe the physical condition as well as 
the moral condition. The word “ feel” belongs 
to a class of verbs that are called copulative, and 
are followed by adjectives. “She looks beau- 
tiful” is certainly the correct expression. No 
one would think of saying “She looks beauti- 
fully.” The list of verbs thus followed by ad- 
jectives is a longone. I will mention a few 
that will occur to anyone: He feels safe; he 
appears cheerful; he looks honest; he seems 
sick; she blushed red ; the sun was setting clear ; 
the apple tastes sweet; he waxed warm. There 
are times when it may be hard to determine 
whether the adjective or adverb should be 
used, but the most accurate writers of English 
use the adjective after the verb “/ee/s.” 

W. W. G. 

[“W. W. G.’s” letter is the briefest and clear- 
est of several which have said substantially the 


same thing. If the question had been between 
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“TI feel happy” and “I feel happily,” there 
could have been no doubt about the matter. 
“T feel happy” is unquestionably the proper 
phrase. Both “bad” and “feel,” however, 
apparently, have a double meaning. If you say, 
“T feel bad,” your hearer may doubt, according 
to “W. W. G.” whether you feel wicked or 
unwell. If you say, “I feel badly,” he may 
doubt whether you feel unwell or are not an 
expert feeler. You have to choose between 
two ambiguities. So long as usage confessedly 
varies in the case of the word “feel,” have you 
not a right to choose the ambiguity which 
seems to you the less likely to cause a doubt as 
to your meaning ?— w. wW. H.] 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





INFORMATION FOR AuTHORS. . By Eleanor Kirk. 118 pp. 
$1.00. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Eleanor Kirk. 1888. 
“Eleanor Kirk” is a writer and newspaper 

correspondent of much experience, and her 
little book, “ Information for Authors,” is full 
of useful and practical suggestions concerning 
all kinds of literary work. It discusses the 
preparation of manuscript, methods of literary 
work, correspondence with editors and pub- 
lishers, the prices paid for contributions to 
newspapers and magazines, book publishing, 
and other phases of authorship, and its advice 
and suggestions are always sensible and well- 
informed. Beginners, especially, will learn 
much from the book, and experienced writers 
will find it interesting. The author has done 
her work with intelligence and care, and her 
book deserves, and is sure to have, success. 

RACHEL ARMSTKONG; or, Love and Theology. By Celia 


Parker Woolley. Fifth Edition. 439 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF Boston. Fifth Edition. 481 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 
The November additions to Ticknor’s Paper 

Series are both quite up to the high standard 
of the volumes that have heretofore been pub- 
lished. ‘“ Rachel Armstrong,” first published a 
year ago, under the title “‘ Love and Theology,” 
1as_ been styled “The American ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” and it is certainly a strong and 
interesting story. “Two Gentlemen of Bos- 
ton” is published anonymously ; but its author- 
ship is credited to Caroline C. ( Alden) Fields, 
the wife of Judge Fields, of Athol. The book 
has gained a notable success upon its merits. 

Tue Puiistines. By Arlo Bates. 442 pp. $1.50. Boston: 
Ticknor & Company. 1889. 

Arlo Bates’ work is steadily improving in 
quality, and his last novel will seem to many 


readers by all odds his best. The story is 
bright, well-conceived, and well-told, and it 
holds the attention of the reader. The book 
must be regarded as one of the most notable 
of recent contributions to American fiction. 


Nye anv Ritey’s Rartway Guipe. By Edgar W. Nye 
and James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated. 203 pp. Paper, 
so cents; cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The Dearborn Publishing 
Company. 1888. 

Bill Nye is, perhaps, the most popular of 
American humorists to-day, while Mr. Riley’s 
quaint verses have made his name pleasantly 
familiar to every newspaper and magazine 
reader in the land. A humorous book, the 
joint production of two such popular authors, 
is sure to sell well, or, in other words, to attain 
complete success. There is a pleasing con- 
trast in the book between Mr. Nye’s horse-play 
humor and Mr. Riley’s more delicate wit, 
although the volume contains but little of the 
Indiana poet’s best work. The new “ Guide” 
will not add much to the literary reputation of 
Mr. Riley, and it will detract little from that of 
Mr. Nye, but it will increase the financial respon- 
sibility of its authors, and thus it will accom- 
plish the main end of its publication. 


Tue Prorsssor’s Sister. A Romance. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. 180 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, 
Clarke, & Company. 1888, 

Mr. Hawthorne’s most recent novel is an- 
other addition to the literature of occult ro- 
mance, and is weird and uncanny enough to 
please the most ardent lover of sensations. It 
is forcibly written in clear English, and will 
interest, if it will not instruct, the reader. 


LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE PHoToGRAPHY. By H. P. Robin- 
son. 94 pp. $1.50. New York: Scovill Manufacturing 
Company. 1888. 

Amateur photographers will find many useful 
hints in this series of letters, originally pub- 
lished in the Photographic Times, and now 
reprinted in book form, with a photo-gravure 
portrait of the author. Their greatest value 
will be, as the publishers’ preface says, to those 
who can produce a technically perfect negative, 
but who do not know how to put their knowl- 
edge to pictorial use. The book is illustrated 
by nine cuts made from the author’s own 
photographs. 

Tue PeopLe AND THE RAILWAys. 3y Appleton Morgan. 
245 pp. New York and Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Com- 
pany. 1888. 

Mr. Morgan’s book is a rejoinder to James 
F. Hudson's volume, “ The Railways and the 
Republic,” in which the railway corporations of 
the country were severely criticised. Mr. Mor- 
gan strikes back before his blood has had time 
to cool. His book is roughly written, but, as a 
statement of the railway side of the controversy, 
it possesses value and interest. The author’s 
comments on the inter-state commerce law, 
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which is given in full in an appendix, are well 
worth reading. 
Tue Workinc Ten oF THE KinG’s DAUGHTERS. 


beth Greenleaf. 114 pp. New York: 
pany. 1888. 


3y Eliza- 
E. P. Dutton & Com- 


A useful lesson is taught by this well-told 
story, which originally appeared in the columns 
of Zhe Churchman, and is now republished in 
an exquisite little volume. The book is notable 
for the beauty of its mechanical execution, and 
its solid lavender back, contrasted with white 
vellum stamped with the silver cross of the 
“ King’s Daughters,” makes it a decided 
novelty. 

ConFEssions OF A YounG MAn. 


Edition. 199 pp 
1888. 


By George Moore. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York Brentano’s. 


Second 


“The Confessions of a Young Man” has 
been described as “the diary of a social free- 
booter.” It is written with dangerous skill, and 
is distinguished by a brilliancy and a cynicism 
that are both peculiarly French. In this cheap 
form the book is likely to run through many 
more editions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


3y Charles H 
1888. 


THe FALLAcy oF Free LANp. Fitch. 16 pp 
Denver: C. F. Coleman. 


ForwaArpD Forever, and Other Poems. By William J. Shaw 


34 pp Paper, 25 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Company. 1888 

Nervousness: Its Nature, Causes, SYMPTOMS, AND 
TREATMENT. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. 74 pp. Paper, 25 


cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 


By Martin W. Cooke, 
Fords, Howard, & 


1888 


Tue Human Mystery in HAMLET 
A. M. 135 pp. $1.00. New York: 
Hulbert. 1888. 

JertTatura. By Theophile Gautier 
By Paul Féval. Tue Brack Peart. 
Brentano’s Romantic Library 


A Nose SAcrIiFIce. 
By Victorien Sardou. 
No. 1. 255 pp. Paper, 50 


cents. New York: Brentano’s. 1888 

Avutrerors. By James W. Harrison. Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 295 pp. 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Com- 
pany. Limited. 1888. 

Tempe House. By Elizabeth Stoddard. Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 333 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & 
Company. Limited. 1888. 

Tue ApmrrasBLte Lapy Bippy Fane. 3y Frank Barrett. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 352 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York : Cassell & Company. Limited. 1888. 

Tue Astontsuinc History or Troy Town By “QO,” au- 


“Dead Man’s 
Paper, 25 cents. 
1888. 


thor of 
308 pp. 
Limited. 


Rock.” Cassell’s 
New York: 


Rainbow Series. 
Cassell & Company. 
UNbDER THE MapLes. 


A Story of Village Life. By Walter 


N. Hinman. 299 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Bel- 
ford, Clarke, & Company. 1888. 
* 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





For manuscript, or copy, paper don’t go to 
any highwayman masquerading as a stationer, 
but having found paper dealer 
who breaks reams and does cutting, order “ X 


a wholesale 


medium” yellow (or any color you prefer ), 
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ruled on one side, if desired, cut to the size you 
want. This paper is soft, but has a good finish, 
and is easy to write on. It is used, I believe, 
by many newspapers as regular copy paper. 
Twenty-five hundred sheets, ruled, 5x8 inches 
in size, ought not to cost more than $1.50. 

W. A. G. 

I write with a common fountain pen, and 
when my fingers weary, I slip a piece of corru- 
gated rubber tube over the holder. The tube 
is nine-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and 
four inches long. This is a simple and positive 
cure for writers’ cramp, and is as easy on the 
purse as it is delightful to the hand. T. M. 

A small rubber band wound several times 
snugly around the metal barrel of an ordinary 
pen-holder forms an agreeable elastic cushion 
for the fingers, while it protects them from ink, 
and is said to prevent writers’ cramp, by inter- 
posing a non-conducting substance between the 
fingers and the metal. Some pen-holders are 
furnished with a rubber shield, which is better, 
particularly if the shield has a square flange to 
keep the holder from rolling when placed on an 
inclinéd surface. Cc. Cc. D. 


A sure cure for writers’ cramp is said to be 
to prepare a hand-rest by glueing a strip of com- 
mon velvet to stiff cardboard, and using it 
habitually to rest the hand on while writing. 
The electricity generated by the passage of the 
hand over velvet will prevent or cure the dis- 


ease. O. T. M. 


Lately I have hit upon the happy idea of 
writing with the back of the pen. Try it! You 
will find that the pen glides more easily over 
the paper, thus enabling you to write more 
rapidly. For this purpose a soft, flexible pen 
should be used. eo % 

In my own experience, the best help I have 
found in despatching newspaper clippings, and 
especially superior to the “ pin” or “shawl-pin, 
is a pair of scissors, with a penknife combina- 
tion, carried continually in the vest pocket. The 
knife blade is hidden in one of the scissors 
blades, shoved out at the point of the latter by 
means of a little “nib,” when desired. This 
practical manufactured in New 
York, I have used for several years, and for a 
variety of purposes. 


instrument, 


Next to the pencil or the 














pen, I value this neat and every-day little helper. 
Its value is, doubtless, known to comparatively 
few, as it has not been generally introduced. I 
do not remember seeing the second pair in the 
six years I have used mine. W. G. T. 

I have found the flat tin paper-cutter, which 
for so many years has been a familiar advertise- 
ment of insurance convenient 
“tool” in cutting clippings from the middle of 
a page. 


companies, a 


Laying the square end over the column 
in which the article to be clipped is found, so 
as just to cover the heading of the article, I lift 
the page of the paper by its edge, and tear 
away. By this action I have my clipping 
loosened across and down the column. Then, 
by shifting the cutter to the opposite column 
1 find 
by practice that this tool is better than either 
pocket knife or scissors. CG is 


line, I tear the clipping from the paper. 


A valuable “ Hint and Suggestion” to every 
one is to re-read his volumes of THE WRITER, 
and see how much he has forgotten of that 
which he would wish to remember. __D. L. C. 

A paper-weight offering many advantages can 
be made by filling a stoutly-stitched chamois- 
skin bag, two inches broad by four inches lon g, 
with bird-shot. It is heavy, will not tear any 
paper, or make indentations, and adapts itself 
easily to irregularities of surface. fs a = 
The character “ /” on the new No. 2 Rem- 
ington type-writer is used to make fractions, 
mee: *2/3," “2 /s,” To give a better 
look to the fraction, turn the cylinder back a 
little and hold it there while striking the first 


etc. 


figure, then strike the “ / ” mark on the line, 
and then turn the cylinder forward a little and 
hold it so as to strike the second figure below 
the line, thus: “34.” By rolling the cylinder 
forward a little in the same way the combination 
“MC” can be made with a capital “ M” anda 
lower-case “cc.” The “ / ” mark can also be used 
with a lower-case “c ” to make the sign “ ¢” for 
“cents.” A line may be ruled with the type-writer 
by holding the hyphen key firmly down, and 
pressing down the thumb-key at the side of the 
carriage, so as to let the paper slide along over 
the character. To make a ruled line below the 
line of printing, press down the upper-case key 
and the underscore key, and let the carriage 
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slide in the same way. These suggestions are 
taken from the Modern Office. Readers of THE 
WRITER are invited to send in other “points” 
for type-writer operators which are likely to be 
generally useful. An exchange of experiences 
and expedients will be advantageous to every- 
body. W. H. H. 


It is convenient to have always on one’s desk 
or washstand a small bottle of diluted oxalic 


acid for the removal of ink stains from the 
fingers. Co Ge 


My writing-desk and my sewing-machine are 
quite the sunniest south 
Often when I want to enclose a dime 


or a quarter of a dollar in a letter, | find it con- 


near neighbors in 
room. 


venient to fold the silver piece in a postal card 
that has been used, — one which contains matter 
of no importance, —and use the sewing machine 
My hus- 
is in another corner of the same 
room, and it often happens that a postal card or 
a bit of blotting-paper stitched in that way 
proves a convenient holder for small pieces of 


to stitch the silver securely inside. 
band’s desk 


money, or samples of anything that are easily 
lost or might work their way out if simply en- 
closed in an ordinary letter. Perhaps it is a 
very womanish way of doing things, but it is 
avery quick and convenient way, too. E. C. G. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WriTER when they 
write. } 


CapTaAin CHARLES Kinc. With Portrait. Lieut. Philip 
Reade, U.S. A. Lippincott’s Magazine for December 
More Remarks ON ReatismM. Atlantic Monthly for 


December. 

FRENCH JOURNALISM FROM 1852 TO 1888. Y. Blaze de Bury. 
Reprinted from Time in Eclectic Magazine for December. 
William Watson. Re- 


printed from National Review in Eclectic Magazine for De- 


Some LITERARY IDOLATRIEs. 
cember. 
E. V. SMALLEY. With Portrait. Journalist for November 10. 
Mrs. BurNetT INTERVIEWED. Chicago 
Rochester Herald for November 4. 
Mrs. H. Giddings Park. 


Inter-Ocean, 
Rost Terry Cooke. Rochester 
Herald for November 19. 
CuHaARLEs Dickens 1N SOUTHWARK. With 
J. Ashby-Sterry. Exglish Illustrated Magazine for November. 
Ceia Parker Woo tey. Literary World for November 24. 
William M. Edwardy. Harfer’s 


Illustrations, 


Tue S1cn LANGUAGE. 
Weekly for November 17. 
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Count Totstoi’s Reiicious Views Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar. 
Tue Soutu as A Fie_p For FICTION. 


gee. Forum for December. 


Forum for December. 
Judge A. W. Tour- 


Gotuam’s Literary Lire. Mercy Warren. Chicago 
Tribune for November 4. 
Totstoi at Home. W. T. Stead. Denver Republican, 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Detroit Tribune, Kansas City Times, 

ouisville Courier-Journal, St. Louis Republic 
ZL lle © a ae Re, . 
Leader for November 4. 


Cleveland 


W. T. Stead. 
Louisville 


Detroit 


Courier-Journal, 


Toustoi as A TEACHER. Tribune, 
Chicago 


City Times for November 11. 


Inter-Ocean, Kansas 


To.stoi THE Rerormer. W.T. Stead. Detroit Tribune. 
Cleveland Leader, St. Louis Republic, Chicago Inter-Ocean 
for November 18. 

Ame.iz RIves David Wechsler 
Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Kansas City Journal, Albany 
Argus, Brooklyn Citizen, Baltimore News, St. Louis Gilobe- 
Democrat, San Francisco Call for November 18. 

Tue Kansas City Times. With Illustrations. 
Graphic for November 27. 

How To Write a Nove. Edgar Fawcett. 
Leader, Pittsburg Dispatch, New York World for November 
25. 


EXPLAINED. Chicag: 


New York 


Cleveland 


ATLANTA’s Five Daruies. Wallace P. Reed. Atlanta 
Constitution for November 25. 
NEwsPAPER WorK IN BosTON AND IN New York. Rene 


Bache. 

Benjamin G. SMITH, OF FRANK LESLIBE’s. 
Picayune for November 25. 

Tue First Cu1caGco NEWSPAPER. 
vember 25. 

Greorce W. CuiLps 
Herald for November 29. 

THe Macnuine ComposiTor. 
28. 

ZoL_a AND His Latest Nove.. 
for November 2. 

WALTER WELLMAN. Rochester Herald for November 23. 

RUNNING A Paper at Sea ( The Rolling Billow). 
Masson. New Orleans States for November 18. 

A Worp Asout Novets. Elissa M. Moore. 
Times for November 18. 


New Orleans Picayune for November 25. 


New Orleans 
Chicago Mail for No- 


in His Private Orrice. Boston 


New York Star for October 


Charles Seymour. Zfoch 


in 
Chicago 


Grorce C. Lorimer, D.D. With Portrait. Chicago 


Times for November 18. 


In THE Lenox Lisrary. New York Herald for Novem- 


ber 25 
Woop Purp. San Francisco Chronicle for November 18. 
Styite. Mew York Sun for November 4. 


How Some Famous Poems ORIGINATED. 
ams. 


Charles F. Ad- 
Detroit Free Press for November 4, Chicago Herald 
for November 12. 

Jort CHANDLER Harris. 
November 4. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS COMPARED. “R. 
P. B.”” New York World for November 7. 

E. C. Carrican. Boston Herald and Boston Globe for 
November 9. 

Tosti, THE SonG Writer. New York Star for November 12. 

Tuomas Drew. Boston Herald for November 13. 


A PLEA FoR THE Reporter. S. E. Pettigrew. Omaha 
Bee for November 11. 
A Mexican Corresponpent. Arthur Warren. JSoston 


Home Journal for November 10. 


REPORTER. Har- 


per’s Magazine for December. 


Tue Soctety George William Curtis. 


Passion. Mew York Sun for 


November 4. ‘ 


Two FemaAve Poets oF 
ADVERTISING AS A Science. Reprintedfrom Detroit News 
in Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Democrat for November 16. 
Georces Ounet. “M.deS.’’ Mew York Sun for No- 
vember 18. 
PueriLe Books. Florence L. Snow. Topeka ( Kan.) Lance 
for November 17. 
ZoLta AND His 


November 11. 


Works. San Francisco Examiner for 


Westerners Wuo Write. ArthurC. Grissom. S?/. Louis 


Post-Dispatch for October 28 

INTERVIEWING AcTRESsES. Reprinted from Mew York 
Press in Kansas City Times for November 17. 

Irwin Russect. Charles C. Marble. Critic for October 
27 and November 3. 

Ampicuity oF Expression. Frank H. Stauffer. Zfoch 
for November 2. 

A. C. WHEELER. 


vember 2 


Frank Linstow White. Zfoch for No- 


THACKERAY’sS STYLE. 


Christian Union for November 1. 


Tue ELEMENTS AND GROWTH OF 
Rollo Ogden. 

QvoratTions. Julian Hawthorne. A merica for November 1. 
Caste. With Portrait. John E. 
Popular Educator for November. 

MaGAzine ApvERTISING. Three papers reprinted from 
The Office in Printers’? Ink for November 1. 

Joun Bach McMaster. With Portrait. 
November. 

Georce R. 


Grorce W. Bryant. 


Book News for 


Bisnor. With Portrait. Phonographic World 
for November. 
Timipity oF IMAGINATION. Julian Hawthorne. America 
for November 15. 
Tue Pieasures or AutTHorsHiPp. Gustav Boehm. /xland 
Printer for November. 
Type-wrRITER Ripsons. Isidor Furst. Reprinted from 
American Druggist in Scientific American for November 24. 
America’s Port. 


JosEPH 


Critic for November 24. 
Howarp, Jr. With Portrait. Deshler Welch. 
Theatre for November 17. 

Some CurtousIvioms. Agnes Repplier. American for No- 
vember 17. 

A Littie- Known Poet. 
Morris. 

Is MARRIAGE A FAILURE AS A FicTIONAL END? 
Moore. Critic for November 17. 


Tue Eart or Lytton. Francis Leland. Zfoch for No- 


(David Gray.) Harrison S. 


American for November 17. 


Helen 


vember 16. 

Count TotsToi’s 
Chautauguan for December. 

Louisa May Atcott. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
tauqguan for December. 

AvpHoNnsE Davupet. George Saintsbury. 
St. James's Gazette in Critic for November 10. 

Tue Copyright Movement «tn CANADA. 
Weekly for November 10. 

MARGARET Detann. Literary World for November 10. 

WRITING FOR THE Press. Paul Pastnor. Zfoch for No- 


Tueortes. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Chau- 
Reprinted from 


Publishers 


vember 9- 
Tue NaturAt Law or FICTION. 
erica for November 8. 
Gerorce SAND IN ITALY. 
ber 8. 


Julian Hawthorne. A m- 


“E. S.”? Mation for Novem- 























NEWS AND NOTES. 


The first number of the Home Magazine, 
conducted by Mrs. John A. Logan, has been 
issued in Washington. 

Ticknor & Company will publish immediate- 
ly the autobiography of the “ Nun of Kenmare,” 
with a portrait of the author. 

“The Rock or the Rye,” T. C. De Leon’s 
travesty on “The Quick or the Dead,” has 
reached its twenty-second edition. 

The Cosmopolitan Shorthander has changed 
owners, and will hereafter be issued from Chica- 
go, with Isaac S. Dement as editor. 


In the Mew York Herald for November 18 
nearly every head-line was a quotation, duly 
accredited in a nonpareil line just below. 

Santa Claus will be the name of the new 
Philadelphia weekly for girls and boys, and the 
first number will probably appear in December. 

A new book of poems by James Whitcomb 
Riley, “Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury,” is in 
preparation by the Bowen-Merrill Company, of 
Indianapolis. 

The fourth number of Sus and Shade, New 
York, will be a special Christmas number, and 
will be composed entirely of a series of beauti- 
ful plates of children. 

On the day after the Presidential election the 
New York World printed and sold 580,205 
copies, —the largest number ever sold in one 
day by an American newspaper. 

The executive committee of the American 
Copyright League expects that the International 
Copyright bill will be passed in the early part 
of the next session of Congress. 

John Addison Porter has become one of the 
proprietors of the Hartford Evening Post, 
and will hereafter devote his services to the 
editorial department of that paper. 

Prizes are offered by Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
for the solution of a riddle called “ A Literary 
Dinner ” in the Thanksgiving number of Good 


Housekeeping, dated November 24. 


Plain Talk, a 16-page illustrated monthly 
paper “for boys and girls from nine to ninety,” 
which has been published for several years in 
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Brooklyn, has been removed to New York City, 
and, under more vigorous management, is pros- 
pering greatly. 

Thomas Whittaker will issue, early in De- 
cember, “ Stray Leaves of Literature,” by Fred 
R. Saunders, of the Astor Library, author of 
“Salad for the Solitary and the Social.” 

A perpetual injunction has been issued, re- 
straining White & Allen from publishing and 
selling a book called “The Spice of Life,” to 
which Mitchell & Miller, the publishers of Zz7z, 
objected. 

John Ford has retired from active 
connection with the publishing house which, 
first as J. B. Ford & Co., and for ten years past 
as Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, has been associ 
ated with his name. 


Bruce 


The Detroit Free Press offers a first prize of 
$1,600, a second prize of $900, and a third prize 
of $500 for the three best serial stories, con- 
taining not less than 60,000 words, submitted 
before May 1, 1889. 

In the January A /¢/antic will be given a new 
steel portrait of Mr. Whittier, who had an article 
in the first number of the A ¢/antzic, in 1857, and 
who has been a frequent contributor to the 
magazine ever since. 


Outing for December is a particularly inter- 
esting number. Among other excellent con- 
tributions, it contains the first article of a series 
on “American College Athletics,” which will 
attract general attention. 

Philadelphia is to have a new weekly paper, 
devoted to society and literature, and conducted 
by Charles Stokes Wayne and Henry Starr 
Richardson, both experienced young journalists. 
It will be called, Zhe Quaker. 

The Penman’s Art Fournal, New York, offers 
thirteen prizes for various essays and penman- 
ship specimens. Particulars are given in the 
November number of the Yournal. The com- 
petition ends December 15. 

A capital story of newspaper work is “Our 
Special Correspondent,” by Robert Barr, print- 
ed in the Youth's Companion for the six weeks 
ending November 15. Mr. Barr is the “ Luke 
Sharp” of the Detroit Free Press. 


The December Century contains three com- 
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plete stories, a travel sketch, entitled ** A White 


Umbrella in Mexico,” and an exceptionally 
valuable instalment of the Lincoin History, en- 
titled “ First Plans for Emancipation.” 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine contains twenty full-page pictures, and 
many others from drawings by such artists as 
Elihu Vedder, J. Alden Weir, W. 


Gibson, Bruce Crane, and Robert Blum. 


Hamilton 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell has a 
“Wells 


number of the Magazine of Art. 


paper on 


and its Cathedrals” in the December 
In the same 
issue is the first of two papers on the “ Portraits 
of Dante by William M. 


Rossetti. 


Gabriel Rossetti,” 


“Pen and Powder,” a series of papers on 
war correspondence, by F. B. Wilkie, of the 
Chicago Tribune, is announced by Ticknor & 
Company. The same publishers have issued 
a volume of poems by William Winter, under 
the title “ Wanderers.” 

The Saranac and Lake Placid regions of the 
Adirondacks, as they appear in mid-winter, are 
picturesquely described in the Christmas Scrid- 
ner’s by Hamilton Wright Mabie. W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Bruce Crane, and other eminent land- 
scape artists have furnished drawings for this 
paper. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, announce “ The 


by D. H. 
Montgomery; “A Vocabulary to the First Six 


Leading Facts of French History,” 


Books of Homer's Iliad,” by Professor Thomas 
D. Seymour; “The Beginner’s Book in Ger- 
man,” by Sophie Doriot; “ Outlines of Lessons 
in Botany, Part I.,” and “A Reader in Botany,” 


both by Jane H. Newell. 


An important series of articles on the photo- 
engraving processes in book, magazine, and 
newspaper illustration will appear in the Ar? 
New 


These 


Amateur, York, during the next few 


months. articles will instruct young 
artists in pen drawing, and will show them how 
to make their own plates ready for actual news- 
paper use. The first of the series, by W. H. 
Burbank, appears in the November number of 


the magazine. 


On the morning after the recent Presidential 
election, the MWew York Hera/d printed in Lon- 
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don a complete newspaper, giving full returns 
The 
paper was a duplicate of the American edition 
in appearance,—with 12,000 words by cable, 


from all the principal States in the Union. 


8,000 words by wire from Paris, 6,000 from 
Berlin, and the chat and gossip of every Euro- 
This one issue cost $20,000, but 
it sold enormously, and was literally the talk of 


pean capital. 


London. 


Prizes of $3 and $2 for the best page of 
ornamental type-writing, competitor to choose 
his own subject, and for the best type-written 
letter, of not more than 1,500 words, on the 
advantages of using the type-writer, will be 
awarded at the annual “ Eisteddfod,” to be held 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Christmas Day. Papers 
sent in for competition must be in the hands of 
the secretary, Joseph Aubrey, Youngstown, 
Ohio, by December 15, or by December 20, at 


the latest. 


A dainty volume of humor, “The Story of 
the Puritans,” by Wallace Peck, with colored 
illustrations, and a cover .by Kemble, is 
Walter, St. Johns- 


bury, Vt., who also publishes “ The Legend of 


announced by Charles T. 


Psyche, and other Verses,” by Carrie Warner 
Morehouse ; * The Dorcas Society,” by James 
( Paul 
Burlington Free Pr 


Buckham Pastnor), humorist of the 
‘ new editions of W. H. 
H. Murray’s “ How Deacon Tubman and Par- 
son Whitney Kept New Year's ” 


Carleton Washburn’s “Songs from the Sea- 


; and Dexter 


sons.” 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published during 
November: “Young Sir Henry Vane,” by 
James K. Hosmer; “ Ireland Under Coercion,” 
by William Henry Hurlbert; 
Fruit,” 


“Flowers and 
from the writings of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; “ American Poets’ Calendar for 1889”; 
“The Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789,” by John Fiske; “On Horseback,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner; “A Blockaded 
Family,” by Parthenia Antoinette Hague; 
“Our Phil, and Other Stories,” by Katharine 
Floyd Dana; the “ Riverside” Whittier, Vol- 
umes III. and IV.; “ The Life of Delia Bacon,” 
by Theodore Bacon; and “ Ohio,” in the “ Am- 
Commonwealths” Rufus 


erican series, by 


King. 








